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ANNOUNCEMENT OF CHANGE OF TITLE 


Starting with Volume 26, No. 1, January, 1953, the title of 
PRIMITIVE MAN, the quarterly periodical of the Catholic 
Anthropological Conference, has been change to ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 


During the last few years there have been a number of 
indications that the original title is on longer altogether a 
satisfactory one. It is felt that the new name ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL QUARTERLY indicates more accurately the 
scope of the journal and that the change is best made upon 
the completion of twenty-five volumes under the former title. 


THE EDITORS 


j 


THE SOCIO-RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF A 
NEW GUINEA PIG FESTIVAL* 


Louis J. Luzpetax, S.V.D., Pa.D. 


Banz, Western Highlands 
New Guinea 


Hardly six years have elapsed since the Nondugl area of the 
Middle Wahgi (Western Highlands, New Guinea) was opened 
to white settlers, missionaries, and planters. Here acculturation 
is proceeding at a very rapid pace, especially on account of the 
perfect government control, the activity of the various misison 
bodies, the Hallstrom Livestock and Fauna Station, and, to no 
small measure, the culture contact made possible now that a 
good road exists between Goroka and Mt. Hagen, a distance of 
about 150 miles. Timely indeed is an account of such an im- 
portant institution of the Middle Wahgi culture’ as the pig 
festival about to be described; for, the festival even now has 
already lost many of its original features and we wonder just 
what will be left of the custom fifteen or twenty years from hence 
when the Nondugl people will again assemble from their scat- 
tered homesteads and live for twelve or more months in temp- 
orary “villages” as they have in the years 1952-1953. 

I owe special thanks to the Rev. Matthias van Stijn, S.V.D., 
without whose help this article would have been impossible. 
Father van Stijn enjoyed the full confidence of the natives, and 
it was he who introduced me to the Nondugl people and selected 
informants for me. 

New Guinea festivals are often referred to as “singsings.” This 
particular “singsing,” however, must be distinguished from other 


*This paper is being published in two parts. The present section, deals 
with the preliminary activities and the procedures in the Festival proper 
leading up to the main events. The second section, to be published in the 
next number, describes the rites which are the climax and conclusion of 
the Festival. Editor. 

1 Similar but not identical festivals are found in the Highlands outside 
the Middle Wahgi. 
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festivals, especially the common harvest festival at which two or 
more freindly groups exchange gifts of food. The Kong Gar 
Gol (“Festival of the Pig Houses”) or Gol Kerma (“The Great 
Festival”), as our “singsing” is called by the natives, is incom- 
parably more elaborate, lasts considerably longer (June, 1952 
to August, 1953) than other festivals, and occurs in the Nondug] 
area® only about once every generation. To the superficial ob- 
server it is nothing more than a primitive form of fiesta—every- 
one is out for a good time, with no work, no school, no moral 
code to worry about—but to the native it has a deep and im- 
portant sociological and religious significance, which must be 
taken into account by all who in practical life must approve, 
condemn or make corresponding adjustments to a custom full of 
problems to the European settler, missionary, and government 
official.* 


I. ParricipANts AND LOCATION 


The clans (“big lines”) participating in the elaborate festival 
were the Waga, Wiga, and Dambe of the Nondugl area. The 
author has been able personally to witness the main ceremonies 
of the Waga people and the Kamanegan sub-clan (“little line”) 
in particular. The chief informants were one of the two sur- 
viving old men of the Kamanegan people, Kum by name, about 
sixty years of age, and his twenty year old son. The old man 
was in charge of the festival as far as the Kamanegan people 
were concerned. His son, Korkoi, was very well informed about 


2 Elsewhere they may occur more frequently. 

3 The Public Health Department, for example, should be keenly inter- 
ested in this form of “singsing”: the danger of dysentery, gonorrhoea and 
other communicable diseases is indeed serious. The District Officers should 
be interested because the Government may have to face a serious famine 
(as may soon be the case in Nondugl) owing to the lack of foresight on 
the part of the natives who neglect their gardens during the festival and 
kill off most of their pigs. The planter may have to face a serious labor 
shortage; or, as is the case now at the Hallstrom Livestock and Fauna Sta- 
tion, he may not have sufficient food for his stock. The missionary, in- 
terested in the moral betterment of the native, feels that a year of “sing- 
singing” may do more harm than can be repaired in a decade. In fact, 
some mission bodies have uncompromisingly forbidden any participation 
in the festival. 
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the festival, since after his father’s death he will most likely as- 
sume the main responsibilities at the next Great Festival. Both 
informants were extremely friendly and cooperative. 

The language spoken by the Waga, Wiga, and Dambe people 
is closely related to the other Middle Wahgi languages as spoken 
at Kup, Minj, Banz, Kudjib and in a large sector of the Kuno 
(Jimmi). This language group forms not only a linguistic but 
also cultural bridgé between the Chimbu and Hagen people and 
includes approximately 30,000 natives in all.+ 

About 3000 persons were directly concerned in the Nondug]l 
festival, not to mention the numerous friends and curious visitors 
from all over the highlands, coming from as far away as Mt. 
Hagen. 

Since the festival is closely associated with ancestor worship, 
it is not at all surprising that the festival grounds chosen were 
usually old burial places. The ancestors are deeply interested 
in the affairs of the living members of the clan: they would like 
to be present too. The ancestors are very eager to see that the 
ancient traditions are upheld. They are very prompt in punish- 
ing mercilessly any departure from this tradition. Since the 
spirits have such an active role to play in the festival, a burial 
place is indeed a very appropriate and logical location for a 
Great Festival. 

Since each sub-clan is traditionally more attached to one 
burial place (kip ku, i.e., “Place of the Spirits”) than to another 
and is on more friendly or inimical terms with one sub-clan than 
another, the Waga, Wiga, and Dambe people were split up into 
eight groups, each group independently but simultaneously car- 
rying out the traditional ceremonies at their respective festival 
grounds.5 

The following table may be useful for later reference. It 
shows us the manner in which the Waga, Wiga, and Dambe 


4 This estimate is based on the latest (1953) census of the Minj sub- 
district. 

5 Thus, although the Okane and Komunka are sub-divisions of the Waga 
clan, they did not hold their festival at Kombulno with the other Wagas. 
Both Okane and Komunka natives are traditional enemies of the Kamane- 
gan Wagas. 
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@ Name of 
3 Clan Sub-Clan conan | Festival Grounds 
: Kamanegan | 
Kampkan ' Kombulno (0.8525 miles west of the 
| Kolega 503 | Hallstrom Livestock and Fauna Sta- 
| Toimbaga | tion) 
| Eruga } 
- Gunolno (in the Bamna area, about 
Kumkan 279 | 3 miles east of the Hallstrom Sta- 
tion ) 
| Keke (in the Bamna area, northeast 
Waga Reusbeston = | of Gunolno, about 3 miles from the 
Kamangawa 262 — Livestock and Fauna Sta- 


| Kogents Pene (at Munumul, north 
| Okane 527 | of Gunolno, 2% miles from the Hall- 
| strom Livestock and Fauna Station ) 


| 

| 

| | Goza (at Ngemgono, slightly north- 
| Komunka 330 ‘east and about 3 miles from the 
| Hallstrom Station) 


Mundu (at Mundu, about 3 miles 


| 
B | 
— 451 | northwest of Hallstrom Station) 
7 Parmil (at Parmil, 2% miles north 
Eziminga 228 | of Hallstrom Station) 
' Gurungur (in the Bamna area, 7 
Dambe 234 miles southeast of the Hallstrom Sta- 


tion) 


°For the census figures and the other information contained in this table 

I owe special thanks to Mr. Barry Osborne, Manager of the Hallstrom Sta- 

tion, who is very well acquainted with this area and who has studied the 

census books for me. According to Mr. Osborne, the census figures for the 

various groups should not be regarded as an accurate indication of the 

ulation but are certainly to be understood as a good approximation, the 
crepancy being about 10% in some cases. 


” people were sub-divided, the population of each sub-division, 
the name and location of the festival ground assigned to each 
group. 


Il. PREPARATIONS MADE FOR THE FESTIVAL 
A. Announcing the Festival 


| | The headmen of the various Waga groups, realizing that it 
a was about time to celebrate a Great Festival again (young men 


t PARTICIPANTS IN THE NONDUGL FESTIVAL 1952-1953 
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20 years of age had not yet witnessed such a “singsing”), called 
for Ka, a young man whose duty it was to summon the male 
Wagas® to the Kombulno burial grounds. Ka’s office, like so 
many others connected with this festival, had been inherited 
from his father. The purpose of the gathering was to ascertain 
whether the Wagas really had sufficient pigs, sufficient in size 
and number, which such an elaborate “singsing” would demand. 
(At the Nondugl festival perhaps as many as three thousand 
pigs were to be slaughtered.) All agreed there was no reason 
for delay. 

White planks, about five feet high and eight inches wide, 
which could be seen for miles, were sunk into the ground at 
various points, announcing the coming festival. In the evenings 
and late into the night the monotonous hooting of the “spirit- 
flutes” filled the valley, an infallible sign that the festival was 
very near. 


B. Sacrificing Pigs to Insure a Successful Festival 


A few days after the decision had been made to hold the 
festival, pigs were brought to the various festival grounds, where 
they were slaughtered and the blood was gathered into bamboo 
tubes. A man well-versed in the art of magic (kunts)? smeared 
this blood on the digging-sticks which were later to be used 
to clear the festival grounds. 

The pork for this feast was prepared as usual with salt and 
ginger previously chewed by the chef and then spat on the meat 
as seasoning. The pork was wrapped in banana leaves, then 
placed into earth-ovens (simple holes dug into the ground), 
and finally covered over with other leaves. Hot stones were 
used to create the steam with which the pork was “pressure 
cooked.” All men, women and children then partook of this 
pork as well as of some roasted sweet potatoes. 

A portion of the meat and potatoes had to be reserved for 
the women to be taken to their homes and fed to the pigs. “Here, 
you pigs,” the women were to say, “here, eat this nourishing 

6 The other two clans, Demba and Wiga. and a few of the Waa sub- 


clans held their own meetings elsewhere. 
7 When a kunts dies his oldest son inherits his office. 
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food and you will quickly develop into nice, big, fat pigs for 
the coming festival.” 

This preliminary feast at the ancestral burial place was what 
might rightly be called a pig sacrifice to the ancestors to insure 
a successful festival. This was evidently the purpose of smear- 
ing blood on the digging-sticks as well as the reason for feeding 
some of the pork and potatoes to the pigs intended for the festi- 
val. That we are here dealing with a pig sacrifice was brought 
out in the speech delivered on this occasion: “Our ancestors 
had the custom of killing pigs just as we have done today. At 
this very moment our ancestors are watching us. They are 
pleased with the pigs we have slaughtered today. In return 
our ancestors will see to it that we have abundant ornaments 
with which we can adorn our bodies during the coming festival. 
Our ancestors will also look after our pigs and make them 
large, healthy and fat. With their assistance our festival will 
undoubtedly be a success.” 


C. Preparing the Festival Grounds 
1. Building the House of the Geru-Spirit 


A few weeks later the men were again seen at their respective 
“singsing” grounds. Thus the men of the Kamanegan, Kampkan, 
Kolega, Toimbaga, and Eruga sub-clans assembled at Kombulno. 
Soon the “mangro-mangro” cry—a long, drawn-out “o-0-0-0-0” 
sung in unison—echoed through the valley as an army of men 
marched up the muntain side. They were looking for a fine 
specimen of the ogla-tree, from which planks would be cut and 
houses built for the spirit known as Geru. On finding a large 
ogla-tree, the official wood-cutter for each sub-clan (a man named 
Goi represented the Kamanegan, an office he inherited from his 
father) left the group and cut down a tree. The other men 
gathered around their respective wood-cutter and ogla-tree. All 
immediately began lopping off the branches and cutting the tree 
into smaller pieces. The wood was left up in the mountains for 
about four weeks, when it was finally brought to the respective 
festival grounds. Women were not allowed to accompany the 
men to the mountains. 

The sites for the houses were first cleared and without any 
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accompanying ceremonies each sub-clan built its own Geru- 
House, except in the case of smaller sub-clans, such as Kamane- 
gan and Kampkan, several groups shared one in common. Al- 
though women had to bring the kunai-grass for the roof, men 
alone were allowed to do the actual work of construction. A 
week of rest then followed. 

The Geru-Houses were rectangular, about 40 feet long and 
20 feet wide, with walls about 6 feet high with a roof that grad- 
ually slanted toward the front and rear( i.e., the long sides). 
Two wide openings in the front wall, separated only by a post, 
each opening being about 8 feet wide and 5 feet high, served as 
entrance and faced the Gar-Bolim (“House of the Bolim-Spirit” ) 
or Ont Mont (a tree stump, replacing the Gar-Bolim).§ 

Here we may describe more fully the meaning of “Geru.” 
Geru or Gerua is a spirit (in the Chimbu known as Ningaugl), 
a spirit of fertility. That the Geru-Spirit has an important place 
in the life of the highlanders is beyond doubt. Geru, being the 
chief protector of pigs and gardens is indeed a very important 
being. Even a brief visit among these people would be sufficient 
to convince one of the great economic, social, and religious sig- 
nificance of the pig. Economically considered, the pig is one of 
the native’s most valued possessions. Socially considered, the 
pig has an important part to play too. Pork, being a highly- 
prized delicacy, climaxes all feasting, and I have known natives 
who have walked thirty and more miles to a social gathering 
just to get a morsel of pork. Without pigs the harvest festival 
would hardly be complete; without pigs one cannot be initiated; 
without pigs one can hardly expect to “purchase” a wife. The 
number and quality of pigs contributes greatly to one’s social 
status, and a woman is as good a wife as she masters the art 
of raising pigs. Religiously considered, the pig has an important 
role to play too. Pigs must be slaughtered (and here we speak 
of an ancient tradition) to honor ancestors and the departed in 
general, to placate angry spirits who are responsible for all sick- 
ness and especially premature deaths. In a word, without the 
pig native life would become well-nigh impossible. Many a 


8 See plan of the Kombulno festival grounds, p. 69. 
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battle has been fought and many a life lost over a single pig. 
Women may bewail the loss of a pig with as many tears as they 
would their own children. To remain on the good side of Geru, 
the Guardian of Pigs, therefore, is of no small concern to the 
native, whose life is so intimately interwoven with the pig. In 
fact, if we were to describe the culture of the natives in a 
single word, the most appropriate term would be “Pig Culture.” 

That Geru, the Guardian of Pigs, is given special honor at the 
festval is seen in the important role of the Geru-Houses and the 
decorative Geru-Boards worn when pigs are about to be slaught- 
ered. After the festival all the houses may eventually be torn 
down, all except the house of Geru, which must remain till 
through weathering it collapses and decays on the spot where it 
was built. The houses of the Geru-Spirit remain the center of 
the festival until toward the end of the “singsing” when “spirits” 
come and secretly build a small house for Bolim. The import- 
ance of Geru is brought out by the fact that he is often referred 
to by the name of “The Great Spirit.” 

The importance of the Geru-Houses will become clearer as we 
proceed with our description of the festival. Many of the cere- 
monies take place either inside, behind, or in front of the Geru- 
House. Here, in the Geru-House, the “spirit-flutes” are kept. 
once the most secret and most guarded tribal possessions. Here 
too the Geru-Boards are often made and preserved till called for 
in the ceremonies. Ordinarily only men and children are seen in 
the Geru-House. 

After the houses of the Geru-Spirit had been built, there was a 
pause of about a week, when activity was again to be seen on 
the festival grounds. Each man was obliged to bring a pig to 
his respective Geru-House. 

A messenger is sent out to notify all that the pigs are ready 
to be slaughtered to commemorate the erection of the Geru- 
House and to honor the Great Spirit himself. 

The pigs were killed by clubbing, then “pressure cooked” in 
the earth in the usual manner of the highlanders. The fat of the 
belly, however, was not cooked but taken and hung up in thé 
Geru-House for the Great Spirit. On this occasion the men 
danced in perfect silence: no hand-drums were beaten, no sing- 
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ing or “mangro-mangroing” was heard: the simple rythmical 
movement of the feet in the usual dance formation was all 
one saw. 

The following morning all gathered near their house of the 
Geru-Spirit again. A small tree called mongoi ont (“decoration 
tree”) had been placed in front of the house.? Sometimes sev- 
eral such trees were to be seen. On these trees the various 
body-ornaments, especially the beatiful Bird of Paradise plumes 
intended for the festival, were exhibited. 

Till now on one was allowed to light a fire in the house of 
the Geru-Spirit: first a fire-ceremony had to be performed. Five 
to ten men for each Geru-House were chosen to start the first 
fire. The men climbed on top of the roof of the Geru-House, 
bringing with them each a green branch of the oleka-tree, some 
tinder and a bamboo cord. Placing the cord on the tinder, the 
men then laid the branch across the cord. Stepping firmly on 
the branch, they took a good hold of the bamboo cord, one end 
with the right hand and the other end with the left, and began 
sawing the branch with the cord. The friction thus produced 
caused the tinder to burn. According to my informant, if one 
of the men had failed in his attempt to kindle a fire, he certainly 
was doomed to die in the very near future. All the fires were 
then brought down from the roof and placed together inside the 
Geru-House. The fire was now fed with nol korbor- and mil- 
leaves. 

After the fire-ceremony all left the Geru-House. The pork was 
then cut up, distributed, and some taken home. A cosiderable 
amount was reserved for friends not actively participating in the 
festivities, who were obliged to return this gift of pork in the 
form of pearl shells, Bird of Paradise plumes, kapul skins and 
other objects used as body-decorations during a festival. 


2. Building the Other Festival Houses 


Besides the houses of the Geru-Spirit there were still many 
other houses that had to be built, and the entire “singsing” 
grounds still had to be cleared. At Kombulno this was a task 
of about half a year. During all this time, as the grounds were 


9% The mongoi ont is also used in the highlands to exhibit the bride price. 
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being crowded more and more with houses, the festival was ac- 
tually going on: day after day the natives were “singsinging,” 
that is, dancing and singing with the usual accompaniment of 
hand-drums. 

All eight festival grounds were very much alike. The follow- 
ing is the lay-out of the Kombulno grounds. 

The Kong-Ont Gar (“Pork-Firewood Houses”)! were ex- 
tremely long, low houses about five feet high, ten feet wide and 
as much as 150 feet long. The material used and the construc- 
tion was that generally employed in building native dwellings: 
roughly cut planks formed the walls while kwnai-grass covered 
the long, arched roof. Small openings about two feet wide and 
three feet high every fifteen or twenty feet served as doors. 
Each sub-clan erected one or several of these houses, depending 
on the number of natives belonging to the particular group. The 
use of these houses, however, was not restricted to the group 
who had made them. They were primarily intended as “sitting 
rooms” or as a kind of “club house” for all, including visitors 
and curious on-lookers, not as living quarters. 

When these “club houses” were finished, the men again gath- 
ered at the festival grounds. bringing with them their hand- 
drums known as gizing. Beating these drumss unremittingly. 
the men moved slowly toward the main entrance of the festival 
grounds. They were on their way to remove from the side of 
the road the bombo (an edible plant, rolled in the form of a 
ball and place on top of native houses, on the sides of roads, 
trails and bridges, a form of protective magic against the spells 
of enemies). The men took the bombo and carried it to a river. 
just as their ancestors have done. In the case of the Kombulno 
people, it was taken to the little stream passing through the Hall- 
strom Livestock and Fauna Station. Later on, at night, this 
magical bombo was thrown into the stream. The various evil 
spells of the enemies had been caught and preserved in the 
bombo. Now that all the black magic of the enemy has been 

10 The name seems to be derived from the fact that the firewood to be 


used for cooking the pigs is stored and dried in these “Pork Firewood 
Houses.” 
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PLAN OF THE ({KOMBULNO FESTIVAL GROUNDS - NONDUGL 
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cast into the river, all is safe: now no harm can befall the partici- 
pants of the festival. 

Besides the Geru- and the Kong-Ont houses, the individual 
family groups built private dwellings for themselves, as usual one 
for the men of the family and one primarily for the women. 
These houses were situated immediately behind the long Kong- 
Ont houses.'' Thus, people who till now have always lived in 
dispersed homesteads and have no genuine concept of village 
life, over-night, so-to-speak, built for themselves a crowded com- 
munity. It would be a study in itself to see the many social 
problems that this “unnatural” form of life occasioned and how 
the primitive while living in his temporary “village” coped with 
them. 


D. Acquiring Dress and Ornaments 


Never is a native more splendidly dressed than during a Great 
Festival. Whatever body-adornments he is unable to make for 
himself, buy, or acquire by exchange, he must borrow from his 
friends. 

The men, of course, are far more splendidly dressed than the 
women. A circular poge-shell about two inches in diameter 
hangs down from the septum of the man’s nose; a handle-bar 
mustache-effect is produced by a thin (about half an inch wide) 
semi-circular strip of pearl shell which reaches across the whole 
width of his face; a somewhat wider semi-circular strip of pearl 
shell sometimes rests on his chin and reaches from ear to ear; 
tuffs of kapul'? fur may hang from his pierced ear lobes; the 
light blue quil of the King of Saxony bird gracefully sweeps 
from each side of his nose upward to the forehead where the 
two ends meet. The forehead is often covered with a more or 
less oval piece of bailer shell (about four inches by three inches ) 
or a head-band of tambu (less commonly, cowrie) shells. A 
string of vari-colored plastic rings about an inch in diameter 
(din-dong) or green scarab beetles encased in orchid fiber are 
also popular head-bands. Pieces of talbum shell (about an inch 
and a half wide and four inches long) are often worn on the side 


11 See the plan of Kombulno, p. 69. 
12 A kapul is a forest marsupial related to the opossum. 
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of the head, or very often a long “side-burn” effect is achieved 
by placing a few prosaic black chicken feathers at the temples. 

Of course the most-prized ornaments of a man are his collec- 
tion of feathers, which may come from owls, eagles, cockatoos, 
cassowaries, parrots, hawks, but especially the various types of 
Birds of Paradise. These feathers are tastefully arranged into 
a beautiful headdress. The most valued plumes are the red, 
torch-like feathers of the Greater Bird of Paradise (Paradisaea 
opoda). Ferns and other leaves are also used. Now pink, red, 
yellow, orange, and green feather-fans manufactured in Shanghai 
and obtainable in the highlands for five shillings or less have 
become very popular and frequently constitute a major part of 
the man’s headdress. 

The face may be colored pitch-black with pig grease and char- 
coal, but more commonly in yellow and red patterns, in which 
the native shows great originality and often a taste for beauty. 
Native colors are no longer used: instead, the red and yellow 
(sometimes also blue) paint is bought in powder form at a 
trade store or obtained from Europeans in exchange for native 
food. Masks are rare and used only in some of the dances, 

Around the neck we infallibly find one (rarely more than one ) 
crescent-shaped pearl shell; red, orange or black beads (manu- 
factured in China or Italy); sometimes a string or chain to which 
is attached a religious medal, a key, safety pin, or a red or green 
plastic ring about three inches in diameter. The chest may be 
partly covered with a kapul skin. 

A band of fiber or leaves may be worn on the arm. A net 
made of kapul hair, hanging from a wide waist-band, cord or 
Chinese-made leather belt and reaching almost to the ground, 
covers the man’s privates. From this belt or cord often hang 
pieces of talbum or other shell, which produce a jingling sound 
as the man walks about or dances. The buttock is covered with 
a cluster of leaves or shreds of newspaper. The men almost in- 
fallibly hold in their hands a hand-drum, iron hatchet, or a cere- 
monial spear, while bows and arrows have become very rare. 
It is only toward the end of the festivities that the Geru-Boards 
and the peng (wig) are worn. They will be described below." 

13 Infra, p. 79. 
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The “singing” dress and ornamentation of the women are much 
simpler than those of the men. Except toward the end of the 
festival, when the men dress their wives and girl-friends in their 
own ornaments, no plumes are worn by the women; a head-band 
of red cloth (kan bang) an inch or two wide, or a band of tambu- 
shells, or perhaps a kapul-hair cap, or, finally, of more recent 
origin long cloth veils (red being the most popular) are the 
chief head ornaments. Polished talbum shells often hang from 
their temples. Girls frequently are seen with little match-like 
pegs, about an inch long, sticking from the holes in the side of 
their nose. Often a cassowary-wing quil with the tips adorned 
with kapul fur, piercing the septum of the nose, produce an 
artificial handle-bar mustache. Sometimes women may have a thin 
crescent-shape strip of pearl shell pierced through the septum of 
their noses just as do the men. Beads and especially pearl shells 
are hung about the neck. Red and yellow powder are used to 
paint the face in patterns that are less varied, by far more simple 
and less tasteful than that of the men. The women wear their 
usual simple narrow row of strings in front and back, covering 
their privates. Arm bands, fiber as well as plastic, are common 
ornaments. Unmarried girls wear a wide fiber belt above the 
hips. 

Often parents take great pride in dressing their little children 
in the splendid ornaments ordinarily worn by adult males only. 
Otherwise children wear very little ornamentation: perhaps a 
red cloth band or a handkerchief about the head, some beads 
around the neck or a small pearl shell, and, of course, the usual 
red and yellow patterns painted on their faces. 


Ill. Tue Pic Festivat Proper 
A. General Form of Activity and Recreation 


During the entire festival the people lived in these temporary 
villages, with practically nothing to do except gossip, beat hand- 
drums, dance and sing, or watch others do the same. The eve- 
ning and nights were spent in “singsinging,” or gossiping. Young 
men would walk about the grounds in pairs, playing monotonous 
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melodies on their “spirit-flutes.”* The children would run about 
the festival grounds and play their usual games, or would curi- 
ously look on as young people flirted and made love. Although 
the practice of “turning heads and cooking noses” and the chief 
form of love-making in the Middle Wahgi, the so-called “carry- 
ing legs,” are both quite common at all times, the two practices 
become a “craze” during the time of a long festival, when all 
have plenty of leisure, live in a small overcrowded area, and 
think only of how to attract the opposite sex. 

“Turning heads and cooking noses” is the common pass-time 
of the young. Boys and girls, sitting with crossed legs on the 
ground, arranged so that the girl always sits between two boys, 
sing songs for hours—usually in a nasal tone and often in mean- 
ingless syllables. The boy moves his head and shoulders side- 
ways in the opposite direction of his female partner, then rolls 
his forehead on that of the girl, and finally presses his nose flat 
on hers. The girl then turns to the boy on her other side and 
goes through the “turning of heads” and “cooking of noses” with 
him, while the first boy merely keeps on singing and shaking his 
head and shoulders. The girl then may get up and sit between 
two other boys: in fact, rotation of partners is the general rule. 
This form of recreation may go on for hours. Frequently before 
the party breaks up the girl selects her favorite boy from among 
the group, with whom she now “carries legs.” 

“Carrying legs,” unlike the practice of “cooking noses” usually 
arouses the sex desires of the young people. Sitting on the 
ground next to her boy-friend, the girl rests her two thighs on 
one of his, while the boy brings his other leg over the girl’s 
two legs. The boy and girl usually hold hands at first, then 
take considerable liberty in petting. During this time they may 
sing together, flatter one another, or exchange sexy stories and 
jokes. Not only is this form of love-making socially approved 
but positively encouraged by the older people and, as we shall 
see, by the very ceremonies of the festival. 


14 Formerly great secrecy was connected with the “spirit-Hutes.” If a 
woman accidentally cast her eyes on one of these flutes, she was thrown 
into the Wahgi River. The secrecy was lost as soon as the white man 


appeared in the highlands. 
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Although “carrying legs” may take place during the day (usu- 
ally in a somewhat hidden place, in a hut, on the side of the 
road or off the trail in the grasslands), the favorite time is the 
night, close to a fire. One, two or several couples may “carry 
legs” near the same fire. Whenever this form of love-making 
takes place at night it usually is prolonged beyond midnight, 
allowing very little time for sleep. I was assured by a young 
man who has had considerable experience in these matters, that 
“if we were to ‘carry legs’ every night during the festival we 
wouldn't get our badly needed rest, so we do it only every other 
night.” 

When all seem to agree that the time to retire has finally 
come, the boy accompanies the girl to her house and sleeps next 
to her, the girl usually resting her head on the boy’s arm. If 
several couples have been “carrying legs,” they may all sleep 
in one and the same house, arranging themselves in the follow- 
ing order, on the ground, mat or platform, whichever happens to 
be used as bed: a boy and his girl-friend, another girl and her 
boy-friend, a third boy and his girl-friend, a fourth girl and her 
boy-friend, etc., so that the neighboring persons of the next 
couple are always of the same sex. That the young people al- 
most infallibly take all sorts of liberties on these occasions is be- 
yond doubt. Intercourse, too, is frequent, but does not neces- 
sarily take place every time. 

Little childen often watch the procedure of “carrying legs”— 
in fact, they are often asked to feed the fire to make the pairs 
more comfortable. There is no doubt that the festival serves 
to make the natives, who, even according to our lowest standards, 
are already hyper-sexual, even more sex-conscious and “sex-mad” 
and certainly at a much earlier age than would ordinarily be the 
case if no festival were to take place. 

It is interesting to note that although parents as a general 
rule heartily approve of the practice, my sixty-year-old informant 
claimed that “carrying legs” was unheard of when he was a 
young man. Such intimacy, he claimed, would have been frowned 
upon and punished. Young people would merely sit next to 
each other, the only bodily contact permissible being that of hold- 
ing hands. “We had to hold our arms as stiff as two branches,” 
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the old man assured me as he later assured the initiates in his 
instructions during the initiation ceremonies, “and there always 
had to be some distance between us. Everything else was con- 
sidered shameful. The custom was quite different from what it 
is today.” This statement would seem to confirm the opinion 
of some pioneer missionaries who claim that the practice came to 
the Middle Wahgi with the arrival of the Europeans. 


B. The Opening Day of the Festival Proper 


‘The festival grounds, it will be remembered, had been cleared 
and all the houses built. The bombo in which the evil spells of 
the enemy had been enclosed has in the meantime been thrown 
into the Wahgi River and been lost. The festivities can now pro- 
ceed without any delay or fear. 

The morning air was filled with the dull tum-tum of the hand- 
drums and the meaningless song: 

Tswi tswi wi bu te ya 

Aru wimbu te ya 

Popo do wi bu te ya 

Kwi pop randei endei 
as the men, dressed in their most splendid plumes, danced 
monotonously for hours. It was the usual dance of the high- 
landers, with little movement and no variety. The dancers would 
sing their meaningless syllables, banging their hand-drums at 
intervals and slightly shaking their buttocks; and barely lifting 
their feet they stamped the ground with one foot then the other 
several times after which they took a few steps forward. This 
simple dance was kept up for hours day after day throughout 
the entire festival. 

Unmarried girls looked on, waiting for an opportunity to grasp 
the hand-drum of their favorite lovers. The man was obliged 
then and there to leave the “singsing” grounds and go with the 
girl to “carry legs.” 

C. Love Magic 


The repeated encouragement the young people receive dur- 
ing the festival by the ceremonies themselves to mix freely with 
one another and especially to “carry legs” leaves no doubt that, 
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in the mind of the native, festival time is the ideal time for 
courtship. One of the purposes of the festival seems to be to 
encourage young people to find suitable mates for themselves. 
This fact was borne out by one of the first ceremonies of the 
festival proper, when the men assembled at the “singsing” grounds 
to “fire up” their hand-drums with magical powers. All the 
hand-drums were piled up behind one of the Kong-Ont houses, 
hidden among the private dwellings. A magician began his 
spells on the drums, “firing them up,” as the natives express it, 
with a “fire” that makes a girl love the owner of the drum. 

After the hand-drums had received their power to produce 
or to increase love, an old man began to smear the soles of the 
men’s feet with white clay (tol tup). This little ceremony was 
performed to make certain that the festival would continue to 
be a success. 

The men then slowly walked to the portion of the festival 
grounds reserved for dancing- and singing-practice. Again the 
meaningless “Tswi tswi wi bu te ya, etc. was sung, after which 
the men tried a new song: 

Kawman owor nyingin 

Nangen gar erin pam ba 

Dei ende ku tawi 

Ku per nara dei ende. 
These two songs, the words of which are meaningless, were 
composed for the Nondugl “singsing” by a man named Kabar 
while “carrying legs” with his girl-friend. Kabar is recognized 
as a capable “composer.” These two songs were sung again and 
again for many months. 

When the “singsing” practice was over, the girls, knowing that 
the hand-drums now possessed magical power, eagerly waited to 
take hold of a drum while the man’s back was turned and pull 
the man and his drum away from the crowds, where they could 
immediately begin to “carry legs” undisturbed. 

The following day new love spells were pronounced on the 
hand-drums. This time, however, the drums were not piled up 
one on top of the other.’ 


15 The office of “firing up” the hand-drums was handed down from 
father to son. 
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The power of auto-suggestion is very strong among the na- 
tives, especially in regard to matters pertaining to sex. A girl 
may imagine that she has been bewitched through some sort 
of love magic, such as the touch of the magic hand-drum, and 
even though at first she may not be greatly attracted by her 
would-be lover, through magic, actually through auto-suggestion, 
she is “fired-up.” Before long she begins to feel a strong at- 
tachment to him. Girls, imagining that a love spell has come 
upon them, will sometimes develop a compulsion to have sex 
relations. In any case, resistence after such a spell, in a boy or 
girl, is often practically nil. 

During the festival when young people live in their unaccus- 
tomed crowded surroundings and when their minds are occupied 
mainly with the opposite sex, love spells become common. A 
would-be lover may take some wax from his ear, cut his chest 
with a knife, mix a few drops of his blood and the wax with some 
native tobacco, roll a cigarette and offer the girl a puff. 


D. Exchange of Visits to Other Festival Grounds 


As mentioned in the beginning of the article, there were ac- 
tually eight festivals in the Nondugl area in eight different places. 
However, the various ceremonies took place more or less simul- 
taneously at all places, so 1iuch so that we may rightly consider 
all eight festivals as one. This unity was also brought out by 
the exchange of visits with friendly clans as well as with former 
enemies. 

One day the Wagas holding their festival at Kombulno went 
to Parmil and joined their Wiga friends in their festivities. The 
following day they took part in the festivities at Mundu. Two 
weeks later the Mundu and Parmil people returned the visit. A 
week later the Kombulno people spent a day “singsinging” with 
their freinds at Goza. The Goza people were later obliged to 
return the visit. 

The ceremonies during these visits are all much the same and 
the purpose is to foster friendship and even inter-marriage. As 
soon as the visitors arrive, the headmen of the hosts cry out: 


“Wonambe gizing tsiya: enye tsi ngoyal” 
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In other words: “Girls, the men of Kombulno (Goza, etc.) have 
come to play their hand-drums. Do not hesitate: get a hold of 
their drums and go ‘carry legs!” The vistiors then join in a 
dance with their friends, banging their drums and loudly singing: 

Kawmam mi kwi paya 

Owor mi kwi paya 

Na wonal koro kwi paya 

Pop randei ende. 
These words do not make sense except “na wonal koro” which 
means “I would like to come on the road.” The guests then re- 
ceive food, usually bananas, pork, sugar cane, pandanus seed 
pods, sweet potatoes and some green vegetables, which must 
be returned when the hosts visit the guests later on. 

Although the purpose of visiting former enemy people, as was 
the case when the Kombulno sub-clans joined in the festivities 
at Munumul and Bamna, was to “bury the hatchet” and to foster 
friendship, one cannot help observing how deeply ingrained an- 
cient enmities can be. The present generation may be quite will- 
ing to forgive and forget, but the ancestors are not. Enmity 
is still considered a virtue and sacred duty. In one of the cere- 
monies toward the close of the festival the Kombulno people had 
to pursue the Danga with spears. The Danga, like the natives 
of Munumul and Bamna, are former enemies of the Kombulno 
people. The ceremonial battle with the Danga was intended to 
assure the ancestors that the blood once spilt will never be for- 
gotten. It happened that on the day on which the people from 
Bamna and Munumul came to take part in the Kombulno “sing- 
sing” and to return their friendly visit, rain threatened to spoil 
the festivities. Immediately the people of Kombulno began say- 
ing to one another, “Look, it’s raining. Our ancestors are angry 
with us because we are friendly with their enemies. These same 
people came to Kombulno before, not as friends but to kill our 
forefathers, to destroy their gardens, burn their houses and 
slaughter their wives and children. These same people who 
have come to visit us today as friends fought against our fore- 
fathers right here at Kombulno. They are the ones who in- 
solently burnt down that large tree in the center of our burial 
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grounds, which to this day cries for vengeance.” Here we have 
a typical example of a struggle that is actually going on between 
religious feeling and social change. The festival which is both 
social and religious is struggling on the one hand to forget old 
enmities on account of social change; on the other hand, to allow 
any change of attitude is impossible on account of the persistence 
of the religious feeling of fidelity toward the ancestors. 


E. The Wearing of the Ceremonial Wigs 


A large number of young men from the Nondugl area had 
gone to the coast as laborers. Since their term was up, the main 
ceremonies of the festival were postponed till their return. As 
soon as it became known that the young men would be flown 
to Nondugl in the very near future, the headmen gave orders to 
the “producers of wigs” (peng ezim ye) to begin their work. 

The ceremonial wig (called peng, i.e., “head”) reaches to the 
shoulders and has the general form of a judge’s wig. Only a 
small number of men are allowed to make them, the privilege 
of manufacturing them being handed down from father to son. 
The Kampkan, Kamanegan, Toimbaga and Eruga sub-clans each 
had only two official wigmakers, while the Kolega sub-clan had 
three. All men, women, and children offer some of their hair 
for this purpose. The wigmakers retire to a small hut, while 
one of them goes to the Wahgi River to collect resin known 
as diling nolo. He later puts the resin in a bamboo tube and 
cooks it over a fire. When the resin becomes pliable, the wigmaker 
smears it on the wig, giving it a beautiful golden hue. Sometimes 
the wigs are embellished with tastefully selected borders of tambu 
shells, green beetles and the like. When a wig is finished for 
a family group, the relatives are invited to a feast. Two pigs 
are slaughtered and cooked. One pearl shell, one plume of a 
Bird of Paradise, and one iron hatchet are placed on top of the 
pork. The wigmakers are compensated for their painstaking 
work with one pig, while the relatives, who have sacrificed some 
of their hair, receive the other pig, pearl shell, hatchet and the 
plume. At night the women relatives assemble at the house 
where the wigs were made and there build a large fire. The 
wigmakers sit very close to the fire and chat, and while large 
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drops of sweat roll down their foreheads the women are there 
ready to wipe away the perspiration with a leaf or a piece of 
cloth. The women then begin to sing the tungtung, the words 
of which are again without sense: 

“Pel kera wai wai.” 

The ceremonial wigs are worn by the men (however, not by 
all men nor at all times) beginning about two months before 
the great slaughter of pigs. A special ceremony is connected with 
the first wearing of the wigs. Then men arrange themselves in 
two lines behind their respective Geru-House. The wigmakers, 
each holding a hand-drum, walk between the two lines of men 
in perfect silence. Suddenly all burst into a “mangro-mangro” 
cry and make their way to the dancing ground; then banging 
their drums they sing the following meaningless words: 


Kulungo dei bol ges dom ba 

Kogn de bol wos dom ba 

Dei ende kulungo dei bol ge dei ende 
Naru gerel, na wel dono 

Nor kwi popro dei ende. 


The girl-friends of the wigmakers appear on the scene, take hold 
of their fiance’s hand-drum and together the two disappear to 
“carry legs.” 

Two more months of festivities followed, but there was still 
no sign of the Nondugl boys coming back from the coast. Con- 
sequently the Acting District Officer at Minj announced a pro- 
longation of the festival for another three months, within which 
time all the Nondug] laborers would certainly be back from the 
coast. Thus men were seen with their golden wigs parading 
about the “singing” grounds and in the neighborhood of Nondug] 
for about five months in all instead of only two. 

On inquiring about the significance of the wigs, I was told by 
the natives: “Our ancestors had this custom in order to show 
everyone that the killing of pigs was near. Now we do the 


same. If we fail to make wigs and wear them, our ancestors 
will kill us.” 
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NOTES ON MUSICAL COMPOSITION IN 
PRIMITIVE CULTURE* 


Bruno NEtTTL 


Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 


The techniques and processes of musical composition in primi- 
tive culture have been little studied, primarily because the na- 
tive informants are often not conscious of them and are not 
able or willing to describe them for investigators. By assembling 
some of the available information, and from the results of some 
field experience by the writer, it is possible to show that there 
is a great deal of variety in the composition processes and in 
the views which the cultures take towards composition. As a 
preliminary statement, it should be said that no generalizations 
can be made about composition techniques in primitive music 
which contrast it with the music of high cultures, with the ex- 
ception that it is, in contrast to the latter, composed without 
written (or otherwise preseved) records. The variety of com- 
position techniques which are used or recognized extend from 
some sub-conscious and improvisatory methods to definite craft- 
like techniques. 

Folkloristic and anthropological theory have established one 
point which is generally accepted with regard to primitive musi- 
cal composition: any item of music, a song, an instrumental piece, 
or a series of pieces, is the product, originally, of the creation 
of an individual or a group of individuals. In this way it is 
close to cultivated music. Few scholars today accept the theory 
of communal creation which indicated that the beginning of 
musical production lurks in the collective creativity of undif- 
ferentiated human masses. It is the task of this paper to de- 
scribe several of the different kinds of composition in primitive 
culture and to illustrate some of them. 


*This paper was read at a meeting of the Michigan Folklore Society 
at Ann Arbor, March 27, 1954. 
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Improvisation in the performance of primitive music has been 
considered as a main type of composition. It is actually present 
only in relatively few cases, however. To be sure, a primitive 
composer improvises by himself while composing, but he is not 
likely to consider this a performance. He works on his composi- 
tion, going over it repeatedly, changing parts, and adding or 
subtracting material. This he does, because he has no way of 
writing music, by singing or playing; it is the same kind of thing 
a Western composer does when making changes with pen and 
ink. We should, therefore, distinguish improvisation during the 
composition process (which is common) from actual improvisa- 
tion during a performance (which is rare). The latter type, 
when present, is often associated with some special function 
(such as mourning), and the improviser is often considered a 
specialist in that technique. An interesting example of impro- 
visation is the use of satirical (or juridical) songs of the Green- 
land Eskimo, where music takes on a legal function; these songs 
are allegedly! improvised. 

This material evidently involves improvisation without any 
prior musical basis. The music is improvised, supposedly, with- 
out the use of already existing melodic formulae or entire songs. 
We next discuss the phenomenon of improvising over a previ- 
ously existent melody, or changing and varying it. This is some- 
times called communal re-creation, and is certainly present to 
some extent in all traditional music. With other words, it is 
assumed that every singer changes a song slightly from the 
version he has learned. Indeed, Phillips Barry, pioneer scholar 
in American folk music, makes the presence of communal re- 
creation the decisive factor in defining folk music. This 
phenomenon is sometimes recognized by a culture, and some- 
times it is entirely sub-conscious. The amount which is allowed 
varies considerably from tribe to tribe. While it is obviously 
encouraged in some cultures, it is forbidden in others. Examples 
of two extremes follow. 


1 It is not known whether the songs are really improvised, as indicated 
by the informants. For a detailed description and examples of satirical 
songs in Greenland, see Thuren and Thalbitzer, The Eskimo Music, Copen- 
hagen, 1911. 
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Changing of a traditional song by communal re-creation is 
heavily restricted by some North American Indian tribes. Meth- 
ods which prevent it by fear of error, as well as technical means 
to assure its absence, are found. Among the Navaho Indians, for 
example, some long series of songs are associated with curing 
rituals. Special care is taken to ascertain that each song is per- 
formed correctly, and that the songs are sung in the right order. 
Mistakes in the songs are so serious as to invalidate the entire 
ceremony. Of course, it is at present not known how much 
deviation is considered an error, whether it is singing one note 
out-of-tune or the omission of an entire phrase, but we do under- 
stand that mistakes, whatever their consistence, are not tolerated. 

Among some tribes of the Pacific Coast (Washington and 
British Columbia), whose musical style is relatively complex, 
errors in the performance of songs are punished. In order to 
assure a minimum of errors, the songs are rehearsed systemati- 
cally. In both of these musical cultures, then, musical composi- 
tion in the form of communal re-creation, accomplished in an 
improvisatory manner during performance, is discouraged and 
forbidden.” 

Improvisation of this type is encouraged, however, in many 
styles of African Negro music. Here it is intimately connected 
with anti-phonal and responsorial techniques, which are charac- 
teristic of much of the music on that continent. This means 
that in many musical compositions the phrases or sections appear 
in pairs, sung alternately by a leader and a chorus. In many 
of them, as in Example 1, the chorus tends to repeat its melody 
without changes, while the solo part consists of many variations 
of one theme: 

Chorus: A A A A 
Solo: B! B? B® etc. 
While the basic melody of the composition already exists, the 
variations are improvised during the performance. Out of one 


* Herzog, George, “Salish Music,” in Smith, ed., Indians of the Urban 
Northwest, Columbia University Press, New York, 1949, pp. 93-110; also 


“Music in the Thinking of the American Indian,” Peabody Bulletin, May, 
1938. 
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Example 1 
Equatorial Africa 


Sole 
4 
Sele 
av 
a 
x 


transcribed by B, Nettl, from Ethnic Folkways library 
album, "Music of Equatorial Africa". The chorus portion 
appears after each "Solo" line. 


basic melody many different, but related, variants of it come 
into existence. 

In most cultures there are recognized ways in which indi- 
viduals can acquire songs. Sometimes these opinions of the 
native culture are realistic and indicate actual conditions, while 
at other times they are not realistic but attempt to hide the de- 
tails of musical composition by connecting it with the superna- 
tural and going no further. Among the North American Indians 
there are two important ways in which new musical material 
can be acquired by individuals: conscious composition, a pro- 
cess akin to that used by our Western composers, and learning 
songs in visions or dreams. The latter is of considerable interest 
because of its wide distribution; it is found in most tribes west 
of the Mississippi River. 
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Among the Indians of the Great Plains of Montana, Colorado, 
and Wyoming, the acquisition of songs in visions is associated 
with prestige and is a part of the experience of most men. The 
vision quest of these Indians is typically associated with asceti- 
cism. For example, a man goes out into the wilderness by him- 
self, fasts, tortures himself by cutting himself, until (usually 
on the fourth day) he receives a vision. This teaches him one 
or several songs. These songs are sometimes to be part of a 
ceremony, sometimes not to be sung except at a time of parti- 
cular stress, such as illness or death, and sometimes without any 
special function. When the visionary returns to his community, 
he often rehearses the songs he has learned and performs them 
at a gathering. The texts of the songs often refer to the vision- 
being, as does the following Arapaho Indian text: “The bird 
has come; it turns the sky yellow.” 

Each man, among most of the Plains tribes, is supposed to 
have at least one vision during his life, and many have several. 
Thus we may say that at least most of the men in these tribes 
are composers, although sometimes the acquisition of a song 
indicates merely the creation of a new text for an already existent 
melody. Occasionally, when a man did not have a vision in 
spite of his quest, he would invent one and compose some songs 
consciously in order to avoid losing the prestige which would 
accompany an unsuccessful vision quest. Examples of indi- 
viduals who fabricated visions are documented. This led, in 
some cases, to feelings of guilt and maladjusted behavior. The 
distinction which some tribes make between vision composition 
and conscious composition is thereby illustrated. 

Among the Yuman tribes of Arizona and Southern California, 
conscious composition is not recognized, but only composition 
in dreams is possible.? Indeed, only a few individuals, some of 
whom are definitely neurotic in their adjustment to their culture, 
are capable of dreaming songs; this may be connected with the 
fact that group singing is rare here and solo singing the rule, a 
condition contrasting with that of the Plains Indians. It is espe- 


* Herzog, “The Yuman Muscial Style,” Journal of American Folklore, 
41:183-231, 1928. 
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cially interesting that the learning of already existing songs 
from other individuals is also not recognized by the Yumans. 
If an individual wishes to sing a song dreamed by another, he 
must dream it again himself before he knows it; the only way 
songs can be learned, whether old or new, is in dreams. 

Let us next consider the main problem in this paper, the dis- 
cussion of some techniques of composition used consciously by 
some North American Indian tribes. This is a problem with 
which it is difficult to deal, since native informants do not, in 
their own culture, discuss these matters, and thus have great dif- 
ficulty in explaining them to investigators. 

To find a tradition which is alive and operating productively, 
we go to the Peyote cult of the Great Plains. This cult was dif- 
fused to that area from Indians in Northern Mexico and the South- 
western United States within the last 150 years. It is today 
superficially connected with Christianity and is organized inter- 
tribally. The musical style of the Peyote songs differs from that 
of the other songs of the Plains Indians. It is characterized by 
the use of primarily two durational (note) values, relatively 
quick tempo and relaxed vocal technique, and a closing formula 
on the tonic consisting of five even notes. These characteristics 
are found in an overwhelming proportion of the Peyote songs 
and are rare in the other songs of that area. While the songs 
with other functions, ie. religious, war, social dancing, love, 
etc., are being composed only in few numbers today, and the 
repertory consists primarily of traditional material, Peyote songs 
are being composed in large numbers. They are taught by one 
tribe to another, and often individual songs have a wide distri- 
bution. 

During the summer of 1952, the writer was able, through the 
courtesy of the Linguistic Institute at Indiana University, to 
record songs and information about music from an Arapaho In- 
dian. This man, whose English name was William Shakespeare, 
was a person of unusual intelligence and insight into the culture 
of his tribe. It is for that reason that he was able to verbalize 
facts about the composition of Peyote songs. According to his 
statements, there are two ways in which Peyote songs are com- 
posed with the use of previously existing musical material; these 
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are probably not the only ways, but they do seem to account for 
a considerable number of songs. An attempt to check his state- 
ments in the transcriptions of Peyote songs resulted in Examples 
2, 3, and 4. However, there is no proof that the songs of these 
examples were composed with the techniques described by 
Shakespeare. They could have been, but they may have also 
originated otherwise. 

In the Peyote songs, the listener is alerted by the great amount 
of homogeneity of the style; indeed, he finds the same musical 
material in many songs. Shakespeare explained this phenomenon; 
he said that some songs are composed primarily by borrowing 
material from other songs. The composer takes one phrase from 
one song, another from the second, inserts perhaps one or two 
original phrases, and appends the traditional closing formula. 
This is the case in the songs of Examples 2 and 3. Both have 
the same phrase (actually variants of the same phrase) as a be- 
ginning, after which they differ until the closing formula appears. 

In the second method discovered, a man may take one song 
and change it, shorten, or lengthen it, until it has become a new 
song. Evidently not much change is required for a song to 
change its identity. Example 4 contains a song which, like 
many Peyote songs, consists of a series of isorhythmic units. It 
is followed by the beginning of another song which was evidently 
composed with the first one as the basis. All that has been done 
is to add two notes at the end of each isorhythmic unit. The 
change is not due to a change of text, because the syllables of 
both songs are meaningless. The informant considered these 
songs as separate, but admitted that they were similar. Because 
of the frequency of isorhythmic material in the Peyote songs, 
this method seems to be an important one in composition. 

We have described two methods of conscious composition used 
by the Plains Indians. Both are concerned with the re-working 
of already existing material into new songs. Unfortunately, 
nothing can be said at this time about the techniques used in 
creating entirely new material. It is believed, however, that 
much North American Indian music is created from older ma- 
terial, and that this fact is perhaps responsible for the great 
homogeneity of some Indian styles. 
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Let us now briefly describe some more sophisticated tech- 
niques of composition in African Negro music. On this con- 
tinent, the musical styles are generally more complex than those 
of North America and the composition techniques of some tribes. 
at least, vary accordingly. We mention briefly the use of phrases 
and words in some of the African tone languages which serve as 
basic musical motifs. For example, xylophone players in Liberia 
take the tone sequence of a word and make out of it a musical 
motif which serves as the basis of a short musical composition.* 
With other words, speech-melody is sometimes used as the basis 
of a musical composition. 

Hugh Tracey, in his recent book Chopi Musicians,> describes 
what is believed to be the most sophisticated technique of com- 
position yet found among pre-literate cultures. The Chopi are 
a large tribe of Portuguese East Africa who have made great 
developments in xylophone building and playing. These are 
used in orchestras which consist of about ten men. The most 
important member of an orchestra is the leader, who is also the 
composer of the music and the poet of the text. He is the 
creator of a type of long composition, called Ngomi, which con- 
sists of about ten dance movements in different tempi and styles, 
plus an orchestral overture. In going about to compose a Ngomi, 
he first composes a text, after which he begins on the music. 
He often uses the tones of the text (for Chopi is a tone language) 
as the basic theme. This he develops by improvisation, but his 
apparently excellent musical memory enables him to reproduce 
them accurately in performance. He then composes a second 
theme which is contrapuntal in its relationship to the first. One 
theme becomes the basis for the orchestral part, and the other 
of the vocal part. 

The parts of the players are improvised, partly in traditional 
manner, partly in accordance with verbal instructions by the 
leader. The entire composition is rehearsed, after which the 
leader confers with the dance leader and chief choreographer, 
who also has rather sophisticated techniques at his command. 


4 Herzog, “Canon in West African Xylophone Melodies,” abstract, Jour- 
nal of the American Musicological Society 2:196, 1949. 
5 New York and London, 1948. 
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Together these masters change, re-work, and assimilate their 
creations. The final performance is of a concert-like nature. 
In this culture, then, we have techniques of composition de- 
veloped consciously. Apparently the native composers have lit- 
tle difficulty in talking about their activities realistically. 

We have seen, in these samples of primitive musical composi- 
tion, that there is much variety in that aspect of culture. We 
have seen some sophisticated techniques of conscious composi- 
tion and some which are associated with inspiration by the super- 
natural. In general, sophistication in composition seems to co- 
incide with similar tendencies in music at large. We have seen 
that different cultures recognize various ways of acquiring musi- 
cal material, and that some are probably more realistic in their 
material, and that some are probably more realistic in their at- 
titude than others. It is hoped that further investigation of these 
techniques and processes will lead to a better understanding 
of primitive musical styles and of the psychological processes of 
composition in general. 
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